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RASHIDOV ON SOVIET SOLIDARITY WITH AFRICAN, ASIAN COUNTRIES 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 81 pp 2-3 
[Article by Sharaf Rashidov] 


[Text ] 








The Ediforial Board of ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY asked 
Sharaf Rashidov, a prominent Soviet Party leader and sta- 
tesman, Alternate Member of the Politburo of the CPSU 
Central Committee, First Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan, who headed the 
Soviet delegation at the ist Conference of Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity, to speak about the history and current developments 
of the solidarity movement and the contribution being made 
to it by Soviet public. 


he year of 1981 is the year of the 26th Congress of 

the CPSU. The supreme forum of Soviet Communists was 
an epoch-making event and each coming day brings evi- 
dence that the decisions and materials of the Con- 
gress have been exerting an immense influence on the 
minds and hearts of millions upon millions of people 
all over the world, and serve as an important catalyst 
in the fight of the progressive forces for peace, social 
progress and socialism. 

The report by Leonid Brezhnev, General’ Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee, touched upon global ques- 
tions crucial to the peoples throughout the world—se 
lasting peace, detente, freedom, progress, anti-imperialist 
fight, internationalist friendship and cooperation. 

The 26th CPSU Congress reiterated our Party's invaria- 
ble fidelity to the cause of social and national liberation 
of peoples, and the Party's solidarity with liberation move- 
ments. The Congress imperted a powerful impetus to the 
world democratic movement, including the Afro-Asian so- 
lidarity movement. Its decisions on foreign policy heve be- 
come the mainstay for al! the activities of the Soviet 
public vigorously advocating friendship and cooperation 
with the developing countries, supporting their struggle 
against imperialism and neocolonialism, for economic 
and social progress. 

The attendance at the Congress of 123 delegations of 
communist, workers’, national democratic and other parties 


and organisations from 109 countries graphically demon- 
strated the vitality of internationalism, the concepts of so- 
lidarity and cohesion of the revolutionary forces of our 
IMe@s 





Last May the 25th anniversary of the formation of the 
Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee (SAASC) was cele- 
brated. 


The quarter century of the Committee’s work was mark- 

ro by a vigorous struggle waged by the Soviet public 

with conti of the progressive socio-politi- 

forces of Asia and Africa. This is a chronicle of glori- 

on achievements and selfless deeds accomplished by the 

Soviet people in the name of justice, humanism and the 
lofty ideals of Afro-Asian solidarity. 

The further expansion and development of the world 
revolutionary process, the growing change in the align- 
ment of class forces in favour of socialism have been 
exerting 4 tremendous impact on the intensification of the 
anti-colonial, anti-imperialist struggle being waged by 
Asian and African peoples. A number of new crushing 
blows were dealt at colonialism in recent years. 

The fight of the developing countries against imperia- 
lism, for a fundamental restructuring of the entire old, es- 
sentially colonial, system of their relations with capitalism 
has already yielded tangible fruit, thereby attesting to 
great potentialities of the anti-colonial forces of our day 
and the fruitful influence on international affairs by the 
alliance of world socialism and the national liberation mo- 
vement. 

In the course of highly complicated but noble and va- 
liant struggle for national independence and freedom, the 
peoples of Africa and Asie became well aware from their 
own experience of the great force of international solida- 
rity and unity of action of all contingents of the present- 
day revolutionary movement. The solidarity movement of 
the Afro-Asian public began in the mid-1950s. The Soviet 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee was formec in May 1956 
Since then the Afro-Asian solidarity movement has beco- 
me a powerful force upholding the vital interests of Asiar., 
African and Latin American peoples. 

Alter the collapse of colonia! empires and creation of 
national states the fight waged by the former colonial 
pecples became more intense. 

it is particularly clear today that joint actions between 
the forces of world socialism, the worki lass movement 
in capitalist countries and the national liberation forces 
are indispensable in ensuring peace and social progress. 
This joint effort is bound to play an outstanding role in 
ensuring the security of nations and the remaking of the 
world along the lines of equality, freedom, democracy and 














justice. There exists a community of inter i 

between the three great anti-imperialist weap ped nes, 
as far as basic issues of the present-day anti-imperialist 
liberation struggle are concerned. At the same time, much 
can be done further to deepen mutual understanding and 


ing constant indefatigable efforts especially considering the 


social nature of the national liberation movement 


This is all the more important beceuse attempts to 
undermine, or at least weakeh, the bonds between the 
socialist community and the forces of national liberation 
are @ major part of the imperialist strategy at the present 
stage of the struggle between the two systems and of de- 
velopment of the world liberation movement. Seeking to 
split the liberation movement, the imperialists are st ing 
particularly on Peking. 

Since the inception of the Afro-Asian solidarity move- 
ment the Soviet public has been its active participant. 
This stand mirrors fidelity to Lenin's behests and to the 
principles of proletarian internationalism. Lenin pointed 
out. “We shall endeavour to render these nations, more 
backward and oppressed than we are, disinterested cultu- 
ral assistance. ...In other words, we will help them pass 
to the use of machinery, to the lightening of labour, to 
democracy, to socialism.” ' Throughout its entire existen- 
ce the Soviet state has always rendered disinterested fra- 
ternal aid and support to any people which rose to the 
struggle against oppression and for freedom and_ inde- 
pendence. 

The span of time that has elapsed since the 25th 
CPSU Congress (1976) is replete with graphic examples 
of internstionalism displayed by Soviet people, their acti- 
ve participation in the work for broad international coope- 
ration, peace and social progress. The invaluable contri- 
bution made by .4e Soviet Union to the support of natio- 
nal liberation movements has won it the love and respect 
of millions upon millions of people the world over. 

The humanism of the Soviet people, their internationa- 
lism fostered by the Communist Party in the years of Sovi- 
et power made itself graphically felt in the furnishing of 
allround assistance to the peoples of Indochina in their 
fignt against US aggression, in the USSR's effective solida- 
rity with the fighters in southern Africa, in its support of 
the struggle waged by Arab peoples against 'srael’s ex- 
pansionist policy, in the consolidation of defence potential 
of Angola and Ethiopia, when attempts were made to make 
short work of popular revolutions in those countries 
through encouragement of domestic counterrevolutionaries 
or outside aggression, etc. The Soviet public, the Soviet 
people have always sided and will continue to side with 
the forces of progress and the fighters against all forms of 
national and social oppression. Leonid Brezhnev stressed 
at the 26th CPSU Congress: “We are against the export of 
revolution, and we cannot agree to any export of coun- 
terrevolution either.” 

Soviet policy vis-a-vis the newly-free countries is pre- 
determined by the very essence of socialist society, which 
is free from exploitation, a society which neither hunts for 
profit nor strives to enslave other peoples. Close coopera- 
tion between the USSR and young states stems from the 
community of their vital interests. 

At present, when the problems of economic and social 
emancipation are in the limelight of the struggle w 
by Afro.Asian peoples, the developing countries are be- 
coming increasingly keen on the experience of the build- 
ing of socialism, and of progressive socio-economic and 
socio-cultural changes in the Soviet Union, including the 
Soviet East. 


1 VY. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 67 


, P iet government gave 
@ high assessment to the role played by Soviet public in 
the for peace, friendship and national inde- 
pendence of Asian and African peoples, and for the eli- 


mination of colonial and racist regimes, when they award- 
ed the Order of Friendship of the Peoples to the Soviet 
Alro-Asian Solidarity Committee in May 1976. 

The Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee is a recog- 
nised link in the socio-political structure of the USSR. It 
is @ public organisation with thousands upon thousands of 
Soviet people taking part in its activities. Among them are 
representatives of all strate of the multinational Soviet 
people. In the multifaceted efforts of the Commitiee we 
see the unbending will of the working people of the USSR 
unswervingly to assist all Asian and African countries in 
attaining genuine independence, and eliminating the lest 
seats of racism and neocolonialism anc all forms of op- 
pression. 

Expressing the will of millions of Soviet people, the 
Soviet Solidarity Commitiee has been doing its ulmost to 
help morally, politically and practically all fighters for 
freedom and independence; it has been seeking to make 
public the experience gained in the course of far-reach- 
ing social and cultural transformations in the Soviet Union. 
it should be emphasised that the entire material aid to 
the national liberation movements is granted by the Com- 
mittee through the Soviet Peace Fund based exclusively on 
voluntary donations by the working people. 

The Soviet Solidarity Committee maintains broad fra- 
ternal ties with the national solidarity committees and re- 
volutionary democratic parties of more than 80 countries. 

The primary task facing all anti-imperialist forces today 
is to frustrate the ons of imperialism against interne- 
tional detente, and its attempts to revive the cold war and 
make the arms race even more widespread and dangerous. 
in his Report to the 26th CPSU Congress Leonid Brezhnev 
noted: “Adventurism and a readiness to gamble with the 
vital interests <=‘ humanity for narrow and selfish ends— 
this is what has «merged in a particularly barefaced form 
in the policy of the more aggressive imperialist circles. 
With utter contempt for the rights and aspirations of nati- 
ons, they are trying to portray the liberation struggle of 
the masses as ‘terrorism’. Indeed, they have set out to 
achieve the unachievable—to set up a barrier to the pro- 
gressive changes in the world, and to again become the 
rulers of the people's destiny.” 

The developing countries are awere that such 
policy is fraught with tremendous danger to the peoples 
of ithe young states. The fight for strengthening peace, for 
international detente is now indissolubly linked with the 
striggie against neocolonialism and racism, and for the 
consolidation of political independence of the newly- 
free countries and their economic emancipation. 

The international situation today sbouncis in urgent 
problems. Among them are the elimination of hotbeds of 
war engendered by imperialism; a just settlement of the 
Middle East conflict; ensuring peace and security in the 
Persian Gulf and the indian Ocean; alleviation of tensions 
in Southeast Asia where imperialists and Chinese hege- 
monists keep instigating dangerous clashes; the settlement 
of the situation around the Democratic Republic of Afghe- 
nistan. Most vigorous participation in the fight for the eli- 
mination of all vestiges of racism and apartheid, and all- 
round support to the valiant struggle being waged by 
South African patriots is still central to the Soviet public. 














“The CPSU will consistently continue the 
moting cooperation between the USSR and 
countries, and consolidating the allience world 
lism and the national liberation movement.” These words 
uttered by Leonid Brezhnev from the rostrum of the 26th 
CPSU Congress are bound to serve as guide for action. 

The main task facing the Soviet Afro-Asian solidarity 
movement is fo continue making a —}. *4 contribution 
to Se anes Se ee struggle for 
peace, national independence, and 


policy of pro- 
the 


COPYRIGHT: Asia and Africa Today, 1981 


csO: 1812/62 




















FORMATION, ROLE OF THIRD WORLD VANGUARD PARTIES DESCRIBED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 81 pp 14-16 


[Article by Veniamin Chirkin, Dr. Sc. (Law)] 


[Text] 





Revolutionary democratic parties 
which the 26th CPSU Congress 
described as “revolutionary parties fur- 
thering the interests of the masses of 
working people” are the ruling parties 
in socialist-orsented countries, irrespec- 
tive of whether these have one party 
(Tanzania) or several ones (Madagas- 


car 

the comprehensive term “revolu- 
tionary democratic parties” which was 
used in scholarly writing to describe 
them, is still valid, although presently 
many of these parties do not confine 
themselves to attaining general democ- 
ratic tasks and guide the creation of 
prerequisites ior a socialist society. In 
this connection we can single out the 
following national democratic parties 
acting either as a party-front, party- 
movement such as t ychelles Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Front, the Movement 
for the Liberation of Sao Tome and 
Princi or aS a narrow-based, 
“cadre” party, set up by the revolu- 
tionary council after a coup (for exam- 
ple, in Burma of the carly st»ge of its 
development), revolutionary democratic 
parties representing a fairly wide biock 
of social and class forces which sup- 
port general democratic reiorms effect- 
ed by the government (among these 
one can single out the revolutionary 
democratic vanguard parties of the 
working people as, for instance, the 
Revolutionary Party of Tanzania, and 
the Front for National Liberation of 
Algeria (FNLD; revolutionary democ- 
ratic vanguard parties of the working 
people which in some countries carry 
out what is in effect several basic func- 
tions of a Marxist-Leninist party. These 
are al various stages of rapproche-. 
ment with scientific socialism 


The record has shown that vangu- 
ard partees can be created in various 
ways. This depends on a multitude of 
factors, chiefly the initial base of a 
movement 

Al present the ruling revolutionary 
parties difier considerably in_ their 
— and qualitative make-up, 
the number of members ranging from 
several thousand f? thousand in the 
Congo) to several million (Guinea). 
In some countries they include but 


some 0,002 of the lation, while in 
others, the bulk of the adult popula- 
tron 

An overly narrow-based revolutio- 
nary democratic party, just as an 
overly broad-based party-movement are 
not equal to the requirements placed 
on the vanguard of the working peo- 
ple as the leading social force under 
socialist ——. s =A ins- 
tance a party is enou to 
rally and | lead the masses, while in the 
second its fighting efficiency is di- 
minished the fact that it comprises 
not only foremost, active champions 
of the socialist way of development but 
also t ary su ers and even 
adversaries of socialist orientation 


While it is taking shape the mem- 
bership of vanguard party of the work- 
ing people is subject to change, turn- 
ing into a rather big (several nd 
(Angela, Mocambique, elc) through in 

’ i n- 
diet al admittance to membership, 
with candidatures discussed at work- 
ing people's meetings at factories, of- 
fices and places of residence. The party 
further grows through the admission 
of new members in a routine way en- 
visaged by the Charter. Other ways are 
siso possible. In the Congo, for ins- 

















tance, lor several years after its crea- 
tion the Congolese Labour Party 
(CLP) had a rather small membership: 
three years after it was founded, in 
1972, it numbered 231 members, in 
1974, 1,423, in 1978, a little over 3,500 
and in 1981, some 7,000. This same is 
true of the development of the lar 
Revolution Party of Benin (PRPB}. 

The Yemen Socialist Party has tra- 
versed a difficult road. The three pro- 
gressive parties formed there during 
the struggle for independence (the Na- 
tional Front, the leading force, the 
Wational Democratic Union and the 
Party of National Vanguard) set up 
in 1975 a unified tical organisa- 
ee say re oe ront, which subse- 
quently developed into the vanguard 
party—the Yemen Socialist Party 
(1978) through individual admittance. 

In some countries, however, the for- 
mation of new parties came about 
through an automatic unification of the 


former (unification of TANU and 
Afro-Shirazi in 1977 into the Revolu- 
tionary Party of Tanzania). The = 
= to the Charter of the Seychel- 
People’s Progressive Front of 1979 
roclaims that le who were mem- 
s of the Seychelles People’s United 
Party before its. dissolution automati- 
cally become members of the Front if 
== desire. 
thiopia was a particular case of the 
formation of a new party. After futile 
attempts to unite on a Marxist re 
form several parties and political or- 
ganisations, whose leaders paid lip 
service to Marxism-Leninisra, the Pro- 
visional Military Administrative Coun- 
cil (PMAC), the country’s supreme 
body of state power, issued a decree in 
1979 appointing the Commission to Or- 
anise the Ae | of Working People of 
thiopia (COPWE). This is _ the 
nucleus of a future new rr 
The description of the role oi ruling 
revolutionary pariies defined by 
their charters differs. The Charter 
of the CLP describes it as a “vangu- 
ard organisation of the Congolese 
working class” (Art. 2), stating that 
the “CLP isa proletarian party” 
(Art. 3), which reflects the Congolese 
revolutionaries’ objectives. However, 
most of the charters of the revolution. 
ary democratic parties adopted in the 
past few years, as well as their cons- 
titutions, describe them as a political 
vanguard, the leading and most well 
organised contingent of the working 
— the vanguard party of the al- 
iance of the working class and pea- 
santry, the supreme form of the orga- 
nisation of the people (Art. 3 of the 
PRPB Charter of 1976; Art. 1 of the 
FRELIMO Charter of 1977; Art. | of 
the FNL Charter of 1979; Art. 4 of the 
Constitution of Benin of 1977. Unlike 
the Charter, this formula is contained 
in Art. 2 of the Constitution of the 
Congo of 1979 


The formation of a vanguard party 
the working people is accompanied 


case i 
at present. Thé 1979 Charter of the 
—- People’s Progressive Front, 

is an official appendix to the coun- 
try’s 1979 Constitution, states that to 
become a member one must subscribe 
to socialist principles and the Froni's 


ee programme and discipline 
With the advance of revolu 
ne 2 ~y tionary 


ties have lists of social groups whose 
members may be admitted to the party. 
Under Art. 5 of the 1976 Charter of 
the Popular Revolution Party of Benin, 
it is open to workers, poor and mid- 
die peasants, soldiers and members of 
the civilian and military intelligentsia. 
A simi‘ar provision is contained in 
Art. 4 of the 1979 Charter of the CLP 
(with the list omi‘‘‘ng only middle 
peasants). Art. 7 of the FNL Charter 
(with 1980 alterations) states that the 
= recruits its, members from the 
working people, peasants, soldiers, and 
revolutionary intelligentsia, and Art.8 
contains an amendment admitting of 
craftsmen and petty traders. 

Detailed provisions on persons to 
be barred from membership of the Re- 
volutionary Party of Tanzania are con- 
tained in its 1977 Charter. Under Art. 2, 
Paragraph 8, the membership of the 
party is barred to or terminated for 
persons who are disrespectful to the 
people, do not seek to understand, ex- 
plain, defend and use in practice the 

arty policy. do not consider labour to 
be a person's yardstick, do not behave 
properly in word and deed, etc. The list 
also features social requirements stipu- 
lating that the party is open to work- 
ers and peasants and closed to those 
engaged in capitalist or feudal proj 
(shareholders in any company, t 
managing capitalist enterprises, receiv- 
ing more than regular pay, and having 
houses to let). 

The routine of admittance to the 
revolutionary parties also refiects the 
differences existing between their va- 
riations. According to most charters, 
to be admitted it takes recommenda- 
tions from two (occasionally three) 
party members having a party record 
of no less than 3 years (PAIGC), who 
are either the applicant's co-workers 
for no less one year (YSP) or live 
with him in the same locality. There is 
also a probation term of one to two 
vears (which can be pPeces- The 
Revolutionary Party of Tanzania does 
not practise probation, but the applic- 




















ants have to study the party policy and 
u political aptness tests. 

has adop since 1978, a 
6<month probation term in the Sey- 
chelles People’s Progressive Front, 
while no such conditions exist in Gui- 
nea’s party-state ss the major- 
ity of the country’s adult popula 

The formulas — the members’ 
rights and duties also display a great 
variety, which, it is true, is la 
confined to their wording, rather n 
essence. Occasionally it reflects nat'on- 
ally specific demands on the 
as, for example, to respect women and 
to lead a sound life in parma to 
be uncompromizing in fighti ibal- 
ism in Benin; always to tell truth, 
in Tanzania, etc. the whole, how- 
ever, the formulas on the members’ 
rights and duties contained in char- 
lers OF revolutionary demucratic par- 
ties reflect the experience of world com- 
munisi movement and in many fes- 
pects are the same as in charters of 
Marxist-Leninist parties. 

The charters of some revolutionary 
democratic parties project democratic 
centralism as theig crucial organisa- 
tional principle (Art. 12 of the PRPB 
Charter, Art. 10 of the CLP Charter, 
Art. 13 of the FRELIMO Charter, etc). 
The transition to building the party on 
the prosuction-tesettertes principle (se- 
veral charters refer to organisation on 
the territorial-production _ principle) 
signifies a new stage in the develop- 
ment of democratic centralism. One in- 
dication of this is the experience of 
Angola and Mozambique, where party 
cells in factories and offices began to 
be set up on a mass scale only after 
the adoption in 1977 of new rters 
incorporating the principle of democ- 
ratic centralism. In Algeria such cells 
started springing up following the 
adoption of t 979 FNL Charter. In 
some countries, however, party cells 
are still being introduced in factories, 
offices and the arined forces on an 
experimental basis and some of them 
lack the rights of primary pariy orga- 
nisations, which lowers the party's ef- 
ficiency. 

In today’s conditions, the charters 
of revolutionary democratic parties oc- 
casionally permit a considerable cen- 
tralisation of some aspects of their or- 
ganisation and activities. Specifically, 
the heads of provincial party organi- 
sations of the vanguard parties MBLA. 
Workers’ Party and FRELIMO founded 
in 1977 were appointed by the Central 
Committees (the first secretaries of the 
FRELIMO provincial committees were 
appointed by the Central Committee's 
Standing Political Commission in the 


spring o 1980). 

Ot methods of party leadership 
are aiso indicative centralisation. 
(For instance, convocation of party 


ae | appoints Politbureau mem- 
bers and subsequently submits the can- 
didatures for approval by the Central 
Committee. 
The ideological base < the ruling 
revolutionary parties also varies. Ai 
present many revolutionary democratic 


feature in the Programme 
and Charter of the Congolese Labour 
Party, the Programme and Charter of 


FRELIMO in Mozambique, the Pro- 
\ramme and Charter of the Yemen So- 
cialist Party and documents of other 
parties 


ently these parties’ ideological base 
The 1979 Charter of Al s Front for 
National amy i! 1980 — 
tions jects as se 
the ational Charter adopted in 
a referendum and bearing the marked 
stamp of the ideas of scientific social- 
ism as well as some concepts of Islam 
The Avant-garde de la Révolution Mal- 
ache Party led Didier Ratsiraka, 
dent of the atic Republic 
of Madagascar, has as its base the 
Charter of the Malagasy Socialist Re- 
volution, which was also adopted in a 
referendum. The fokonolona—iradition- 
al community—now being reinstituted 
on new —~y is being given pro- 
minence in social life. 
The advance of a de- 
i their 


improvement 
social composition, upgra of the 
ideological standards of y mem- 
oe Sees te sntg 
ni mounti - 
— nce’ of democratic centralism, 


ter inter- democracy, the 
roving. extivlly @ the party at the 

















The provision on the leading role of 
a ruling party is not always immedia- 
tely included in the documents 
and constitutions of socialist-oriented 
countries. Such a provision was absent 
and sometimes is still so from docu- 
ments of parties-fronts, ies-move- 
ments and some nati democratic 
parties. Still, most an¢ 
constitutions have by now formalised 
this crucial principle. 

There occasionally exist certain pe- 
culiarities in the understanding and in- 
terpretation by revolutionary democrats 


Most often this is justified by the 
reasoning to the cflect that the party 
unites the majority or a considerable 
part of a country’s adult population 
(we reict to a dehnite group of coun- 
tries), while the state is but a small- 
scale technical party apparatus. As a 
consequence, the party is invested with 
supreme powers, with | ey of 
the state being viewed as siemming 
therefrom The state acts as an executor 
of the party will, and public organisa- 
trons are proclaimed collective members 
of the party and its clements. Art. 1 
of the Charter of the Revolutionary 
Party of Tanzania proclaims that the 
latter provides supreme leadership for 
all state bodies, and has “supreme con- 
stitutional power over all state bo- 
dies” (Preamble). This approach is 
even more clearly drawn in the above 
t of the “party-state” and po- 
litical life of Guinea, though it has its 
own distinct specifics 
Still, in the overwhelming majority 
of socialist-oriented countries the un- 
derstanding of a party's leading role is 
essentially the same as that accepted 
by the communists. In dealing with the 
state and the public organisations, re- 
volutionary parties, especially vangu- 
ard parties of the working people, use 
some methods and forms of leader- 
ship accumulated by the socialist co- 
untries, adapting these to the condi- 
tions of their countries and the charac- 
ter of the ruling parties 
In the first place, a revolutionary 
democrat party (especially the van- 
ee party of the working le) 
ormulates a general line regarding 
the nature and direction of work of 
state bodies and public organisations 
(in a number of countries this line is 
specially formalised in their national 
chariers) and pursues its policy 
through the agency of its members 








tions. matters of principle in- 
ing to the country as a to 
its territorial units, or a working col- 


is contained in Art. 3 of the PDRY 
1978 Constitution). 

Second, the revolutionary democrat- 
ic parties monitor i their 
decisions by their inembers ing in 
state boies, public organisations, «nd 
in the economy. Ihe discussion in 
grassroots organisations and in party 
bodies of the most important 
arising as the state and public bodies, 
Jactories, offices, construction ‘tes, etc., 
do their work, allows to raise their ef- 


work in these ies. The discussions 
bring about decisions and recommen- 
dations to improve wy oy Busi- 
ness-like qualified help is also a form 
of party leadership. 

Third, revolutionary partics nomi- 
nateand recommend for work in siate 


upgrading the i ical stan- 
dards of personnel in state ies and 
public organisations and the political 
education necessary to enable them to 


handle their tasks. are in fact 
carrying out their ding role, 
alt in some countries this is 
being done in fewer spheres than pos- 
sible and often in a peculiar 
way, which is to be below. 


They have pioneered the dismantling 
of the old state machine and creation 
of the new one, and are leading dras- 
tic socio-economic reforms and tremen- 
dous work to overcome backwardness 
and ignorance inherited from colonia- 
lism, and to develop the country's eco- 
nomy They have started political and 
conscience-building work among the 
population, are fighting tribalism, and 
are introducing new modes of living 

Al the same time relations between 
the revolutionary democratic party, the 
state, public organisations, labour col- 
lectives in some countries have sub- 
stantive specifics 
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They are evident in countries 
which still have the ae of the 
party supreme leadership. concept 
of a party-state, or where the party- 
movement or the party-front is still in 
existence In those conditicns state and 
public organisations al’ ‘re occasi- 
nally considered elemer 1 the party. 


In some cases the p. ers cf party 
and state bodies and methods of pa. tv 
and state operation intermingle, even 
though party documents, charters and 
constitutions stress on occasion that 
party and state act separately, pursu- 
img difierent methods for attaining 
common goals, and that oe 
should not overlap (Art 101 Alge- 
ria’s 1976 Constitution). Because of the 
special role of President in those coun- 
tries, there are charters and constitu- 
‘roms envisaging a mandatory holding 
of the posts of the ruling party chair- 
man and President by one person, gi- 
ving precedence to the party leader. 
The leader of the party Central 
Committee elected at a party congress 
or a Central Committee meeting thus 
becomes the head of state (Angola, 
Benin, the Congo, etc). 

In reality, party Central Committees 
have olten formed the supreme bodies 
of state power (Revolutionary Coun- 
cils as, fur example, in Angola, Aigha- 
nistan and Mozambique). asionally 
these, in their turn, created the party's 
central bodies seeing to it that they 
gradually draw in members (Benin, 
Burma), and approved the country's 
Constitution (Mozambique, 1975) 
the other hand, supreme bodies of the 
State used to issue party directives, 
created, reorganised or dissolved pub- 
he organisations of worki le, 
with Presidents making res uthes’ i 
leading pari, bodies 

There are also specific relationships 
between revolutionary partics and pub- 
lic organisations in countries with 
other legal parties In Madagascar. for 
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ties of the working 
have their own, occasionally substan- 
tive, features. Such differences exist 
even in neighbouring countries which 
are close in the level of devel , 
culture etc, (e. g. compare FRELIMO 
and MPLA-Wor arty). At pre- 
sent only the most general features 
of such a party can be traced—in our 

inion this is a political organisation 
of the vanguard a | social 
roups recognising rxism-Leninism 
- its ideological platiorm and the 
building of socialism as its program- 
me, using the experience of communist 
parties in its organisation and work, 
and educating its members to help 
them adopt the ideological outlook of 
the working class, the advanced socia/ 
force. Revolutionary parties of socia- 
list-oriented countries maintain close 
contacts with world communist move- 
ment and the CPSU. These contacts 
are propitious for an excha of ex- 
perience in party work and the impro- 
vement of methods used by revolutio- 
nary partes 








ADVERSE EFFECTS OF ARMS RACE ON DEVELOPING COUNTRIES DISCUSSED 
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[Article by Yuri Alexeyev, Cand. Sc. (Econ.)] 


[Text] 


long been reached when world securi- 


elimination of ecoromic diktet end 
exploitation. The continuing erms rece 
and the spendi of enormous funds 
on militery impede the deve- 
lopment of such cooperstion, and the 
solution of mankind's ecule socio-eco- 
nomic problems. As was pointed out 
in the Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee to the 26th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
“Not wer preperations thet doom the 
peoples to « senseless squandering of 
their material and spiritue!l wealth, but 
consolidation of pesece—thet is the 
clue to the future.” 


THE ARMS RACE AND ITS AFTERMATH 


Feced with execerbsling home 
and foreign policy problems, the rul- 
ing circles of the impejslist powers, 
above ail of the USA, ere looking 
for @ wey out resorting to military ex- 
pensionism end the arms rece, using 
the letter not only in the st 
egeinst the countries of the socielist 
community, but elso in order to keep 
the developing countries in thew 
sphere of influence, and force them to 
follow in their footsteps. By knocking 
together mililery-political blocs and 
establishing beses on the territores of 
other countries, imperielism keeps up 
tensions in a sumber of ereas of the 
world Wt extends militery, economic 
end other aid to reactionary military 
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is manifested above al! in the 
of their militery spending erms 
purcheses. 

The ceuses of growing militery pre- 


political-strategic end economic 
rests, the etmosphere of mutual dis- 
trust, rivelries end « oumber of other 
foreign and domestic fectors. 

Over the 1971-1979 period slone 
the militery spending of the develop- 
ing countries 23 fold, to reach 


$65 billion. A they seem com- 








paratively small, from the viewpoint of 
the historically inevitable switch over 
of resources to peaceful needs if is 
essential that the rates of their growth 
(which averaged 10 per cent a year 
over the said period) accelerate and 
by far exceed the corresponding figu- 
res of both the industrialised states 
(0.3 per cent) and the world as a 
whole (1.7 per cent). As a result, the 
share of the developing countries in 
the aggregate military spending in the 
world increased from 7.4 per cent in 
1970 to 15.2 per cent in 1979. 


The growth of the military spen- 
dings of these countries jis outstripping 
the development of the material foun- 
dation of thei: society: the average 
annual growth rates of the GNP of the 
developing countries were 5.5 per cent 
in 1971-1978, and in the group of the 
least developed countries—nearly three 
per cent. Over the past 20 years, the 
GNP of the liberated countries has 
nearly trebled, while their military 
spendings have grown by 350 per cent. 

In the 1970s, the worldwide trade 
in arms grew 3-4 per cent annually, 
while arms purchases by the develop- 
ing countries rose by 12 per cent. The 
developing countries account for three 
quarters of the total volume of trade 
in military equipment and services (in 
1977—more than $10 billion in current 
prices). Military purchases on such a 
scale heavily distort the whole export- 
import policy of the young states, ag- 
gravate the already difficult state of 
their trade and payment balances. To 
top it off,. they compete with imports 
of industrial equipment, raw materials 
and other products and services, which 
are indispensable for industrialisation 
and rapid transiormation of beckward 
socio-economic structures. 

The resources channeled by the de- 
veloping states into the implemente- 
tion of their military programmes ave- 
rage 8-10 per cent and in some cases 
more than 20 per cent of gross inve- 
stments in fixed assets, 15-20 per cent 
of the spending on the import of in- 
dustrial equipment and 30-40 per cent 
of the volume of economic aid receiv- 
ed by these states. Meanwhile, as the 
American economist E. Benoid notes, 
every per cent of the GNP spent on 
military needs may reduce the rates of 
growth of civilian production by a 
quarter of a percentage point. 

The diverting of manpower resour- 
ces from civilian production to the mi- 
litary field also impedes economic 
growth. Recently the growth of the nu- 
merical strength of the armed forces 
in the world (which total up to 26 
million men today) took piece at 
the expense of the developing coun- 
tries, where it was higher than the po- 
pulation growth rates. The proportion 
of these countries in the world total 
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ferate, and there are only an average 
of three physiciens per 10,000 of 
population. More than 500 million peo- 
suffer from malnutrition. Half of the 
infant mortelity up to the age of five is 
caused by hunger. The disproportion 
between military and social spendings 
becomes even more evident if one 
comperes them per serviceman and 
per capita of the population. Expendi- 
tures on one soldier (more then 
$4,000 in the mid-1970s) exceed per 
capita spendings on education by a 
factor of 300, and on health protecti- 
on—by ea factor of 1,000. This dispro- 
portion is even more striking in some 
countries. 
The contrast between the enormous 
squandering of resources on military 
purposes end objective requirements 
of socio-economic development ur- 
gently necessitates effective measures 
to curb the arms rece and ensure dis- 
ermament, es well as to use the rele- 
esed funcs for deve purposes. 
The pvtential from such a 
switchover cf resources ere enormous. 
in the first place, they could be used 
for the solution of global problems, 
such as the tapping of alternative ener- 
gy sources, exploration of the world 
ocean, ensuring food for all roe 
the world, combatting natural ca - 
es, etc. Secondly, this would meke it 
pessible to increase the volume of 
aid by the industrialised states to the 
newly-free countries and ease the bur- 
den of unproductive military expendi- 
tures of those countries themselves. 
Thirdly, detente and disarmament 
would greatly accelerate the restru- 











it shall function, which are being in- 
creasingly broadly discussed within the 
framework of concerned international 
organisations, require additional consi- 
deration, which cannot be considered 
premature. 

Here we will touch upon such is- 
sues as the circle of participants in the 
reduction of military spendings, the 
principles of setting up a fund of the 
means seved, and the criteria of its use 
for the development of young states. 

"t is believed in many developing 
countries (and it is an open secret), that 
disarmament is in the first place a mat- 
ter of concern for the leading military 
powers, while their own role consists 
only in making maximum use of this 
process to meet their economic needs. 
it should be stressed once again in 
this connection that the arms race hes 
now assumed a worldwide scale. The 
growth of the military-economic and 
military-politicel activity of the deve- 
loping countries and its inseparable 
connection with the general polarisa- 
tion of forces in the world make these 
countries potential participants in the 
disarmament process. In his report at 
the 26th CPSU Congress Leonid 
Brezhnev cailed to mind the propo- 
sels advanced by many statss on diffe- 
rent continents to declare Africa and 
the Middle East nuclear-free zones, 
and to create zones of peace in Sou- 
theast Asia and in the indian Ocean. 

The participation of young states in 
the disarmament process corresponding 
to their real position in the world to- 
day would make it possible to ensure 
a balance, interconnection and com- 
plementary efforts at the international 
and national! levels. 

The Soviet leaders have more than 
once pointed out in their speeches 
that real progress in disarmament is 
possible, only if the countries regard 
their own resp onsibility as that to the 
whole of mankind, if they pursue this 
common aim patiently and consistently, 
with due regerd for the real state of 
affairs. “The responsibility of every 
state for the present and future of the 
peoples is so great now that any state 
that would evade cooperation in the 
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developing countries. 
As far as the latter ere concerned, 


the purely peaceful processes of socio- 
economic construction through the re- 
tional utilisation of the material, finan- 
cial and manpower resources. This evo- 
lution is also to be promoted by an 
international mechanism for ensuring e 
transfer of resources to peaceful needs, 
in view of the fect that right-wing mi- 
lit regimes are in power in « half 
of developing countries now, with 
all the ensui consequences for di- 
sarmament development. It shall 
not be forgotten, however, thet there 
are also progressive military regimes 
with a broad social basis, which ere 
effecting far-reaching socio-economic 
transiormations and are striving to 
strengthen the materia! basis for the 
development of their countries. 

But how shall a special develop- 
ment fund created through @ saving in 
military appropriations be formed? The 
opinion is expressed nowedays that 
means for it may come: a) in the form 
of « certain pert of the funds seved 
through a cut in the military spendings 
of developed countries, including from 
the permanent member-countries of the 
UN Security Council, under a special 
agreement, or b) from a pert of their 
military budgets; c) as a result of im- 
position of « special tax on the sale 
of all military equipment and services 
by the industrialised states. 

it is easy to see that the latier two 
methods ere absolutely divorced from 
the disarmament process and would 








: ough 
in the budgets of major militarily and 
economically-developed powers. 

At the first stage, it would perhaps 
be necessary to channel a considera- 
ble part of the funds into facilitating 
the restructuring of the economies of 
both, the developed and developing 
states. In spite of the difficulties in- 
volved in slashing military appropria- 
tions and switching them over fo pea- 
ceful purposes in the former group of 
states, the emphasis could still be de- 
voted to the needs of the developing 
world. Later on the fund could be 
totally used to stimulate the restructur- 
ing of the international economic rela- 
tion: and accelerate the socio-econo- 
mic development of the backward co- 
untries. 

The connection between diserma- 
ment and development ‘nvolves a num- 
ber of specific p amet on the chara- 
cter of aid through saved funds: 

—this new type of resources must 
complement the existing forms of aid 
without resulting in a reduction of its 
other programmes; 

—the granting of aid cannot be 
used for ensuring political, military or 
economic benefits, nor should it be 
regarded as a means of exerling pres- 
sure, or of ensuring access to strategic 
points or raw material sourced This 
does not mean, however, that no con- 
ditions shall be attached to such aid. 
it is, of course, necessary to have rules 
and criteria for its distribution (which 
we will discuss in detail below). 
However, eas is stressed in the 
“Resolution Calling on the Perme- 
nent Members of the Security Council 
to Cut their Military Budgets by 10 
per cent end to Use Part of the Mo- 
ney Thus Released to Assist the De- 
veloping Countries”, these conditions 
shall be established on the basis of an 
international agreement, rather than be 
unilaterally imposed by individuel do- 
nor states; 

—tre new influx of aid must be 
freely given and contain a considere- 
ble and increasingly growing element 
that would not exacerbate the problem 
of debt of the developing countries; 

—it is essential to envisege @ spe- 
cial system to ensure the functioning 
of the “disarmament-development” mea- 
chinery. One of its versions could be 
the establishinent of a Speciel Comn- 
mittee for the distribution of funds 
ensured through cuts in military bud- 
gets, which is recommended in reso- 
lution 3093a adopted at the Soviet pro- 
posal at the 28th UN General Assem- 
bly (1973). 
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mament-development” machinery. The 
“criterion of the effectiveness of con- 
ditions” means, on the contrary, that 
aid shall be given to the countries 
where its effect is the greatest or to 
those which make or can exert maxi- 
mum effort for the resolution of parti- 
cular socio-economic problems. These 
criteria (like some others—those of 
“political status”, “the degree of tech- 
nologica’ »rogress” etc.) do not reflect 


The general basic criterion can be 
the implementation by a country of its 
commitments in the field of disarma- 
ment, in particular, its reduction of the 
military budget to a preestablished le- 
vel and the use of the funds thus rele- 
ased for peaceful purposes. Clearly 
worded international legal standards 
based on the UN Charter, on the deci- 
sions of the United Nations on disar- 
mament, development and their inter- 
connection would determine in 
whet cases and in reference to what 
countries the appropriation of funds 
released as a result of disarmament is 
well founded, and in whet ceases it 
should be restricted or prohibited. 
There is no place on the list of count- 
ries, entitled to additional aid, for ra- 
cialist and militaristic regimes, stetes 
laying unjustified territorial claims to 
neighbour countries, and certainly for 
aggressors. In so doing aggressor co- 
untries and victims of aggression and 
countries waging e struggle for libere- 
tion from colonial and racielist oppres- 
sion shall not be equated. 


“There is, apperently, widespread 
agreement that economic development 
is inseparably linked in the present 
epoch with the solution of the pro- 
blem of ending the arms race and of 
disarmament,” USSR Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko stated. “The funds 
that will be released as a result of 
practice! activity by the states in these 
ereas are a great potential for ensur- 
ing @ growth in the well-being of the 
countries and peoples, an important 
reserve for increasing sid for deve- 
lopment aims. The more resolute the 
appropriste measures and the deeper 
and farther they go, the more additio- 
nal material funds will be used for the- 
s@ purposes.” 











Addressing the 26th CPSU Con- 
gress, Leonid Brezhnev proposed s 
number of new measures for deepening 
detente and curbi the arms race. 
They apply to nuclear missiles 
and conventional types of weapons, to 
land troops, navies and air forces. They 
concern the situation in Europe, in the 
Middle as well as in the Far East. “All 
of them pursue a single aim, our one 
common aspiration—to do everything 
possible to relieve peoples of the dan- 
ger of a nuclear war, to preserve world 
peace.” 

The combined efforts of all peace- 
loving states, the active participation of 
the developing countries in the strug- 
gle for peace and disarmament form 
the basis which will make it possible to 
ensure mankind's development in con- 
ditions of security and cooperation. 


COPYRIGHT: Asia and Africa Today, 1981 
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OVERVIEW OF POLITICAL, ECONOMIC PROBLEMS FACING UGANDA 
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[Article by Yuri Savitsky] 
[Text] 


mong the numerous problems facing Uganda the most 

crucial ones are pooling efforts to strengthen political 
stability and national unity and to restore the economy. 
Although subversive elements backed by foreign reaction 
are attempting to frustrate the solution of these problems, 
the republic's government aims to pursue the policy 
outlined by it. 

It seems quite natural that the Uganda People’s Congress 
(UPC) won the parliamentary elections in December 1980, 
and its leader Milton Obote was reelected president of the 
republic. M. Obote headed Uganda's government at the 
first stage of the country’s politicel independence after the 
British colonialists were forced to withdraw. Even then the 
government of the Uganda People’s Congress strove to 
consolidate the unity of the state, strengthen the central 
power, and enact reforms on behalf of the majority of the 
Ugandan people. This was enough to prompt the British, 
Israeli and US intelligence services to back a coup d'etat 
in January 1971, which brought to power in Uganda the 
military regime of the dictator Idi Amin. 

For eight years while the regime was in power the 
Ugandan people lived in an atmosphere of brutal repres- 
sions, erbitrary rule, unbridled corruption, of utter disregard 
for their needs. The willfulness of Amin and his entourage, 
their economic mismanagement brought the country to the 
brink of economic disaster. Not surprisingly, Amin and his 
supporters found themselves practically isolated, when in 
the spring of 1979 the Tanzanian army and armed detach- 
ments of the Uganda National Liberation Front (UNLF) 
launched a resolute struggle fo. the country’s liberation 
from the military-dictatorial regime. The fall of the Amin 
regime wes precipiteted by the armed conflict provoked 
by if against neighbouring Tanzania and the seizure of a 
pert of its territory. If proved unable to repell the counter- 
offensive of the Tanzanian troops and the UNLF detach- 
ments, and wes deleated. 

In April 1979, the UNLF Consultative Forum appointed 
conservative politician Yousef Lule, a high-ranking official 
of the colonia! times, president of Uganda. He openly 
embarked on a course for restoring close ties with the 
former centre of the empire—Great Britain—and other 
Western nations. To speed up the attainment of his goals, 
Yousef Lule appointed his supporters from the Bagende 
tribe, known for their pro-western sympathies, to leading 
ministerial posts. The West valued Yusef Lule’s course: 
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governments and various organisations in capitalist coun- 
tries raced one another in offering lavish aid to Uganda. 

The openly pro-western orientation of Yusef Lule and 
his retinue precipitated a split among the UNLF leadership, 
however. of the Front’s progressive wing ac- 
cused Lule directing Ugenda’s economic development 
along capitalist lines, encouraging monarchic sentiments 
among Bagenda chiefs, and of disregarding the interests 
of @ majority of the population. In June 1979, the UNLF 
Consultative Forum decided to dismiss Yusef Lule from the 
presidency, which touched off a wave of indignation among 
his supporters. Incited by their chiefs, thousands of Bagen- 
da people took to the streets of Kampala and steged strident 
protest demonstrations. Factories and educational! establish- 
ments in the capital were closed for several days. 

This did not prevent the UNLF leadership from naming 
as president Godfrey Binaisa, a noted lawyer and former 
minister in Milton Obote’s government. His appointment 
met with an openly hostile attitude on the part of the 
Baganda people, as they could not forgive their fellow 
tribesman his key role in drafting the Constitution, which 
tock away the privileges of the Bagande people. Fearing 
stiff measures by ermed detachments of the UNLF, its op- 
ponents changed their tactics, and shifted from vociferous 
actions to a “quiet” sabotage of any government measures. 
Simultaneously, as if following an order, the West stopped 
its lavish promises of aid to Uganda. But the need for such 
aid wes enormous, beceuse, as has been already men- 
tioned above, the new government hed «a grim legecy to 
dea! with. 

The press release of Uganda's Finance Ministry dated 
July 11, 1979 pointed out, among other things, that in the 
last eight years there had been a severe recession in 
almost all branches of the economy, above al! as a result 
of mismanegement, shortage of raw materials, lack of tech- 
nical maintenance end replacement of fixed assets, that 
shops in most towns were closed because of a shortage 
of goods, many fectories were at a standstill, farms left 
untilled, ;oads, transport and ,communicetions bedly 
damaged. . 

The aggregete industrial output in Uganda hed declined 
by 80 per cent as compared with the highest level reached 
in the past, with only 25-30 per cent of industriel cape- 
cities in operation. The situation in agriculture, where up 

















to 90 per cent of the country’s 12 million 
employed, was also lamentable. Suffice it 

yield of coffee, which accounts for 90 per 
da’s currency earnings, had declined to 

compared with 177,000 tons in 1970. There was even 
sharper decline in the yield of cotton, the second most 
important staple export crop, as well as of tea and sugar. 
The situation was particularly grave in dreught-stricken 
Karamoja province, where the population was starving. 


The sphere of social services was also on the decline. 
The country’s hospitals were in dire need of basic medi- 
cines, and schools—of manuals and teaching aids. The 
tourist industry which had ensured stable currercy earnings, 
virtually ceased to be, chiefly because the rich fauna of the 
republic's national parks had been brutally destroyed. 

The Binaisa government proved unable to resolve 
Uganda's grave economic problems. Moreover, at e very 
crucial period for the country, when its population was 


suffering from a severe shortage of staples, Binaisa placed 
an order abroad for a large batch of luxury Mercedes-Benz 
cars for himself and his entourage. He invited former “suger 
kings” Mehta and Madwani, who were expelled from 
Ugenda in 1972, to resume their activity in the country. 
Binaisa also assured foreign investors thet the government 
of Uganda would not nationalise their property and invest- 
ments. 

Under the Binaisa administration smuggling and bleck 
marketeering became permanent features of the country’s 
life, and he himself became notorious for his corrupt prec- 
tices. Striving to consolidate his position es president, 
Binaisa was ready to invite foreign troops into the country. 
He systematically dismissed or demoted most prominent 


UNLF figures. Among his victims were P. Muwanga, D. Oite 
Ojok and other popular leaders of the Front. 

On May 10, 1980, the UNLF Military Committee removed 
Godfrey Binaisa from his post as president of the republic 
and put him under house arrest for his illegal activity. 
There were practically no forces in the country that wished 
to act in his defence. After his release from house arrest 
in December 1980 he first went to Kenya and then to Bri- 
tain (“closer to his money”, as the Kenyan Sunday Standard 
pointed out). 

Neither protest nor regret was expressd, and nobody 
came out in defence of the bankrupt polincian. The Ugan- 
dans were concerned with other questions—the further de- 
cline in the living standards, unprecedented growth of 
crime, the wave of political assassinations. Former soldiers 
of Amin’s routed army and secret police agents disposed 
of large quantities of weapons, which they used not only 
for plunder, but also for frustrating the UNLF's efforts to 
normalise the situation. Their victims were in most ceses 
activists of the Front or even peaceful civilians, who ex- 
pressed their readiness to cooperate with the new authori- 
ties. The bandits did not spare even the physicians of 
Mulago hospital, Uganda's biggest. Amin’s supporters and 
criminais who had escaped from prisons pillaged truck 
convoys, which carried food and medicines shipped by 
the UN specialised agencies for the starvi population 
of Karamoja Province. Uganda's biggest uede pertners— 
the leading capitalist powers—were obviously in no hurry 
ithe: to grant loans or make investments for the country’s 
economic rehabilitation, as they strove to return to if as 
neocolonialists to derive maximum profits from its disestrous 
economic situation. 

in October 1980 the remnants of the Amin forces decided 
fo test the strength of the UNLF leadership and torpedo 
the elections by invading the country’s Northwest areas 
from Zaire and Sudan. The country’s resources, depleted 
as they were, hac to be mobilised to rout them. 
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in that situation all the four political parties, which 
nominated their candidates to. run for the republic's supreme 
legislative body, declared their determination to overcome 
the economic dislocation and corruption, te bring order to 
the country and give relief aid to the sterving. There were, 
however, serious differences between the perties, stemming 


emong young 


people, the country's lar 
Catholics. This party, which o- 
cates close cooperation with the West, is aptly described 
as being “right off the centre”. It has enjoyed the active 
support of the local bourgeoisie. 

The majority of the Uganda electorate, however, has 
been attracted by the programme of the Uganda Pecple’s 
Congress. The people indeed pinned on it their hopes 
for strengthening political stability in the country, for 
solving the crucial tasks of national reconstruction and de- 
velopment, because the UPC has always acted as a national 
party expressing the interests of broad sections of the 
country’s population. Long before the parliamentary elec- 
tions, UPC Chairman Milton Obote urged al! political par- 
ties of Uganda to exert every effort to solve pressing 
problems in the reconstruction of the state of Uganda. He 
named among the Republic's top priority objectives the 
strengthening and development of the economy, a rise in 
the living standards of the population, improvement of the 
public medical care system, the provision of favourable 
conditions for education and rearing the younger genera- 
tion. Milton Obote described the cementing of the unity of 


the Ugandan people and the eradication of tribalism and 
religious strife as the main prerequisite for the successful 
implementation of these tasks. 

The election manifesto contained a deteile# sinary of 
the UPC’'s action programme. If stressed that the UPC con- 
siders the struggle against colonialism and neocolonialism, 
imperialism and apartheid to be its top-priority tesks. It will 
direct its activity at strengthening universal peace and 
goodneighbourliness, and at developing trade and mutual- 
ly beneficial cooperation with neighbouring African and 
other states. The election manifesto expressed support for 
the principles of the activity of the UN and OAU, and for 
solidarity with the nonaligned movement. The UPC has de- 
clared its support for the national liberation struggle in the 
south of Africa, viewing the South West Africa People’s 
Organisation (SWAPO) as the true spokesman for the 
people of Namibia. The Party sides with the Palestine Li- 
beration Organisation (PLO) in its just struggle. It will 
contribute with its participation in international affairs 


to the search for e peaceful settlement of conflicts, for 
—_— cooperation with other countries of the 
world. 


In view of the change in the political conditions in 
Uganda and the grave economic situation in the country 
the UPC deems it advisable to develop a mixed economy. 
In so doing it will encourage foreign investments and joint 
enterprises for local and foreign industrialists. 14 is also 
planned to create favourable conditions for restoring, de- 


veloping and speeding up an increase in industrial output 
in the state. 








The UPC wl! promote in every way the cooperetive 
movement, render it financial and technical sid, end stream- 
line manegement of cooperatives in order to make it meet 
the needs of the cooperatives as fully as possible. 

The ruling party has outlined a number of meesures to 
stimulate and increase output, and also to mep out 
quite a few steps aimed at enhancing the purchasing 
power of the Ugandan shilling and bolstering the country’s 
foreign currency reserves. 


A number of measures are envisaged to ensure a rise 
in living standards. Emphasis is also laid on the necessity 
to restore and develop the trade union, youth end cultural 
movements, which were actually suppressed under the mi- 
litary dictatorial regime. 


In his inauguration address in December 1980 Milton 
Obote put forward a programme of action by the republic's 
government. He said in part: “We are again raisi the 
banner of democracy and proclaiming the primacy of law. 
The past has been left behind, a new stage in the develop- 
ment of the Ugandan state is beginning. We will not strive 
for vengeance”. President Obote gave assurances that the 
new Ugendan leadership would respect the laws and in- 
dependence of the judicial bodies. National reconstruction, 
he stressed, including an effort to ensure an economic up- 
surge, io streamline the state administration, the health 
protection and education system, etc. call for selfless joint 
efforts by the entire Ugandan people. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent expressed hope that the broad masses would support 
government measures, and urged the major opposition De- 
mocratic Party to take an active part in drawing up 
end impiementing plans for the country’s reconstruction and 
its further development along the road of peace and 
progress. 

Milton Obote spoke highly of the friendly assistance 
by neighbouring Tanzania, which contributed to Uganda's 
speedy liberation from the bloody dictatorial regime and 
the restoration of democratic principles in it. He expressed 
On behalf of his government a readiness to maintain good 
relations with all neighbours and other African states. 

Uganda needs good relations with the neighbouring 
states for security reasons too. The point is that 
remnants of the Amin army are until now stationed on 


the ferritory of Sudan and Zaire. They have no chance of 
capturing the whole of Uganda's territory, but, eas the 
record has shown, they can still create considerable pro- 
biems for the new Ugandan leadership. On the eve of 
the parliamentary elections the Ugandan press reported 
that 3,000 emigres had undergone military training on 
Kenya's territory for subversion and combat operations in 
Ugande. Much depends yet on the attitude of the govern- 
ments of the African neighbour states to the new Uganden 
leadership. Hence the Ugandan leadership is doing its 
utmost for the development of goodogeighbourly relations 
with East African countries. It has already made some 
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progress in this direction, wmcn 1s evicenced, in perti- 
culer, from the results of the recent —, eo in 
ampe Ugenda, Kenya, Tanzenia & ambie. 
: The Obote ky B has to resolve the problem 
of reli iHerences. Under the militery-dictatorie! re- 
gime the dominating positions in the stete were held by 
Moslems, but thet was en artificial situetion, as = ee 
are @ smal! minority (comprisirg @ mere per 
of the population). of the Protestent church meke 
up the bulk of Ugenda’s population. Their influence in the 
state can be challenged to e degree only by the Catholics. 
The leaders of both of these religious communities maintain 
ties with the corresponding religious institutions in the 
West and enjoy their support, which enables them to in- 
fluence the situation in Uganda. 

Tribal strife in Uganda remains rather acute. The elders 
of the .ergest Bagenda tribe cannot forgive Milton Obote 
his granting, in the 1960s, equa! rights to all tribes and 
abolishing the four kingdoms, including Bagenda, which 
earlier dominated Uganda. Traditionally, there are many 
Baganda people in the government machinery, and their 
Party—the DPU—has become the major opposition force 
in the country’s parliament. Party leader P. Semogerere has 
recently made it plain in an_ interview with = The 
New African journal that he hes not lost hope of victory 
in the power struggle in Uganda, although he put the 
emphasis on peaceful methods in this struggle. 

The rehabilitation and development of the country’s 
economy remains top priority with the Ugandan govern- 
ment. There are considerable potentialities for the solution 
of this problem. The soil in that country is fertile with 
sufficient moisture in most of its areas. At one time Ugan- 
dan peasants harvested good crops of coffee beans, cot- 
ton, tea, cocoa beans, and serious fruits and vegetables. 
The country’s rivers and lakis are teeming with tylapia, 
Nile perch and other fishes. Cleposits of tungsten, iron ore, 
gold, cobalt, manganese, copper, nickel, lead and other 
minerals have been struck in Uganda. Relying on assistan- 
ce from their friends, they are restoring the economy of 
the young republic. The Ugendans are hard-working and 
talented people. Hundreds of young citizens of that country 
have graduated from various educational establishments in 
the USSR and are now successfully working in various bran- 
ches of the Ugandan economy, and the health protection 
and educational system. Dozens of Soviet physicians work 
at Uganda's medical institutions. The farm machine opere- 
tors instruction centre, which was built in Bujitema with 
Soviet assistance, trains mechanics, fitters, welders, black- 
smiths and other skilled workers. . 

The Ugandan people will have to resolve many aifficult 
problems. And in this strenuous effort they remain loyal 
to the traditions of the struggle for the national renaissance 
of their state, which was once rightly called the “pear! of 
Africae”. 
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